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INTEODUCTION. 



On Wednesday Evening, the 29th of March last, 
I delivered a Lecture on "Chipping Norton and 
the Neighbourhood in the Olden Time," in the 
Town Hall. The conviction that I brought no special 
qualifications to a work such as that, made me 
hesitate to occupy the position of a public teacher 
on the occasion. My occupation leaves me but 
slender opportunities for literary pursuits : but having 
had — for some years past — a wish that the inhabi- 
tants of my native town should hear what could 
be said about its early histoiy, I have devoted — 
during the last three years — such fragments of time 
as I could spare, to inquiries which related to 
the subject. I have simply been a collector and com- 
piler of materials that are buried in rare old books, 
and spread over a period of seven or eight centuries. 
These materials I first threw into the form of a lecture, 
and the lecture has now grown into a small book, 
which I respectfully dedicate to all classes in the 
Town and Neighbourhood of Chipping Norton. 



CHAPTER I. 

Pride of Antiquity. Claims of Some. 

Among the different forms of pride of which human 
nature is the subject, the pride of antiquity is not the 
least promineni " We have Abraham to our father " 
is a Jewish boast, but it embodies a universal senti- 
ment. A peasant farmer, who lived in a mud cabin, 
and probably shared his bed-room with his pigs and 
poultry, once boasted to me that he could trace back 
his pedigree — ^not quite so far as the Deluge, but to a 
remote period. We are prouder of Old England than 
of Qreat Britain. The order of precedence at Court 
pageants and ceremonials is determined by the date of 
the patent of nobiHty. A scion of a great ducal house 
has immortalized himself in a weU-known couplet — 

'' Let laws and leEtming) trade, and commerce die ; 
Bat give ns tack our old nobility!" 

How we worship old castles, abbeys, cathedrals, and 
old ruins. What an authority in all local matters is 
that venerable and half mythical personage, " the 
oldest inhabitant ! " The subject possesses additional 
interest from the fact that it relates to home. This 
word exercises a fascination over the mind which 
belongs to no other in the language. Our holiest 
memories, our deepest sympathies, our strongest affec- 
tions, and our pleasantest associations all centre in 
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2 Pride of Antiquity. ClaiimB of Home, 

home. Knowledge should begin at the centre, and 
extend, in ever widening circles, to the circumference. 
Multitudes have a fair acquaintance with universal 
history, with the single exception of the place where 
they were bom and brought up. The words of the 
Psalmist, " If I forget thee, Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning ! " are as much the utterance 
of a common instinct of our nature, as of a deep religious 
feeling. I know of nothing more touching and beauti- 
ful in the realms of poetry than the reply of the 
Hebrew octogenarian to the proposal of King David 
that he should reside at the royal cit}% He was four- 
score years old, and Court life had no longer any at- 
tractions for him. His loyalty was deep— "Thy 
servant will go a little way over Jordan with the 
king." But the craving for home was deeper — " Let 
thy servant turn back again, that I may die in mine 
oum cityy and be buried by the grave of my father and 
of my mother." (II. Sam., xix., 36, 37.) I never knew 
the power which an English newspaper exercised over 
me, till I was far away in the north of Europe last 
summer. Whether in Berlin, St. Petersburgh, or 
Moscow ; at Helingsfors in Finland, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, or Hamburg, the first enquiry on entering the 
hotel was, "Where's the Times ?" in plain English, 
for that came uppermost. The author of that sweet 
lyric, " Home, sweet Home ! " was a wanderer in a 
foreign land. 

I must now ask the reader to accompany me back 
to a remote period in English history. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Domesday Book. 

"In Yob diamber, weak and dying, 
Was the Norman baron lying; 
Loud, without, the tempest thundered, 

And the castle turret shook. 
In his fight was death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer. 
And the lands his sires had plundered, 

Written in the Domesday book." 

The Norman Conquest is one df the great landmarks 
in English history. After a prolonged and obstinate 
resistance, our Saxon ancestors bowed their neck to 
the yoke of the Conqueror. At that time, the popu- 
lation of England was under three millions ; that of 
Oxfordshire, but 6,775. Forests and moors of vast ex- 
tent stretched across the country. A very small portion 
of the land was under cultivation. There were very 
few great towns, and scarcely any roads, except those 
which the Bomans had left. Bands of robbers and 
outlaws of the "bold Robin Hood** tjrpe roamed over 
the country, committing depredations, and spreading 
terror wherever they went. There was little or no 
security either for property or persons. Wild beasts 
infested the woods and open country. The grossest 
ignorance, and the darkest superstition reigned every- 
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where. All the popular sports were of the most brutal 
kind. England was one great hunting-ground for the 
king, and his Norman barons. The forest laws were 
rigidly enforced, and the killing of a deer was punished 
by the loss of one of the offender's eyes. Castles and 
fortresses bristled on every hill. The estates of the 
Saxon earls were confiscated, and given to the Norman 
favorites of William. Such was England at the time 
when the royal inquisitors made a survey of Chipping 
Norton. That astute monarch, in imitation of Alfred 
the Great, issued the royal commands for a " Register 
to be prepared, from which judgment was to be given 
upon the tenure and services of lands therein des- 
cribed.*' "VTe are further informed that " the Inquisi- 
tors, upon the oaths of the sheriffs, the lords of each 
manor, the presbjH;ers of every church, the reves of 
every hundred, the bailiffs, and six villans of every 
village, were to inquire into the name of the place : 
who held it in the time of King Edward (the Con- 
fessor) ; who is the present possessor ; how many hides 
(of land) in the manor ; how many carrucates in each 
demesne ; how many homagers ; how many villans ; 
how many servi ; what freemen ; what quantity of 
wood ; how much meadow and pasture ; what mills 
and fishponds ; how much added or taken away ; what 
was the gross value in Edward's time; what the 
present value ; and how much each freeman had, or 
has. All this was to be triply estimated — ^first as the 
estate was held in the time of the Confessor ; then as 
it was bestowed by William ; and third, as its value 
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stood at the tiine of the Survey. Moreover, the jurors 
were to ascertain whether any advance could be made 
in the valuation/' (Domesday Book, Vol. III., Intro- 
duction, p. vii.) The writer of the Saxon Chronicle, 
in a tone of not unnatural severity, says that '^ not a 
hyde, or yard-land, not an ox, cow, or hog, were 
omitted in the census." The results of this immense 
undertaking were written out in red and black ink, on 
vellum " of singular fineness and beauty," and the in- 
formation thus collected was called Domesday Book. 
Other names were given to it — 1, Scriptura Thesari 
Begis ; 2, Liber Regis ; 3, Liber Wintonia. It is not 
certain what the name was intended to convey. Some 
think it has reference to the day of final doom, and 
that its decisions were as righteous, as fixed, and as 
irrevocable as those of the Great Day of account. 
Stow, in his annals (p. 118, fol. London, 1631), tells 
us that " the Booke of Bermondsey saith this Booke 
was laid up in the King's treasurie (which was in the 
Church of Westminster, or Winchester) , in a place called 
Domus Dei, or God's House, and so the name of the 
Booke was therefore called Domus Dei, and since, shcflrtly, 
Domesday." The date of the Survey is involved in some 
obscurity. Matthew of Paris, Robert of Glo'ster, the 
Annals of Waverley, and the Chronicle of Bermond- 
sey give the year 1083 as the date of the record. 
Henry of Huntingdon places it a year later, and the 
Saxon Chronicle in 1 085. The difference is immaterial. 
The common opinion is that it was completed about 
1086, shortly before the death of the " Conqueror," 
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which took place Sept. 9, 1087. Before quoting from 
Domesday y it will be necessary to notice a few words 
that are frequently used in the book. 

** Thanes is the name sometimes given to Arch- 
bishopsy Bishops^ and Abbats^ as well as to the great 
Barons/' (Introduction Vol. III., p. xiv.) 

It is not easy to ascertain the distinction which 
existed in those ancient times between the different 
classes of servants and dependents that are mentioned 
in the Survey. The Milites included soldiers, or mili- 
tary servants ; but the word was sometimes applied to 
persons of higher distinction. We often meet with 
references to Dordarii, Servi, and Villani. In Domes- 
day, servi and villani are kept distinct, but the learned 
Bishop Kennett, in his Parochial Antiquities (Glos- 
sary), and other writers, maintain that no author 
has fixed the exact distinction between them. " Servi 
might be the pure villanes, and villanes in gros, who, 
without any determined tenure of land, were at the 
arbitrary pleasure of the lord. The others were of a 
superior degree, and called villani, because they held 
some cottages and lands, for which they were burdened 
with such stated servile works as their lord had an- 
•nexed to them.** (Introduction to Domesday, Vol. III.) 
In reference to the Bordarii, several interpretations 
have been given of the word. According to Lord 
Coke, they were " boors holding a little house, with some 
land of husbandry, bigger than a cottage.'* Kennett 
considers they were of a superior grade to both serfe 
and villains, holding cottages and lands on the condi- 
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tion that they supplied their lord's table with poultry, 
eggs, and other provisions for his board and entertain- 
ment. A few words in reference to some of the ancient 
divisions of Isuid may not be out of place. Terra 
denotes arable land in general. A Hide of land — from 
the Saxon word Hydan^ to cover, varied in quantity in 
different counties, Kennett says, '' A hide of land is 
not, as Polydore Vergil fancies, from the hide of a 
beast, as if an English hide of land were like the ex- 
tent of Carthage ; but from the Saxon hyd^ a house or 
habitation, from hyda:n to cover. The word is some- 
times put for a house, as we still preserve hut — a cover — 
for cottage. And what Bede calls Familias (which 
familia seems to have been a circuit of ground sufficient 
for the maintenance of a family*) his Saxon interpreter. 
King Alfred, calls a " Hydelander." The quantity is 
not expressly determined. In some parts, it was 100 
acres, in others, 96, and even less. Vergatam terra, 
a yard-land, from the Saxon, a rod, or yard, and to 
girt. Hence, a yard, a close, a garden. A girt- 
land, or yard-land, was originally no more than a 
certain extent or compass of ground, surrounded with 
such limits. The quantity varied from 15 to 40 acres, 
according to local custom. Carucata is the word used 
for plough-land, and includes as much arable land as 
could be managed with one plough, and a beast belong- 
ing thereto in a year, having meadow, pastures, and 
houses for the householders, and cattle belonging to it. 
This also, was not a fixed quantity, but was determined 

* i.e,, to cover its wants. 
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by custom, and the nature of the soil. Quarentinaif9i& 
the forty-long, or fiirlong, from the French, quarenti, 
40. It was a measure of 40 perches.* 

NORTONE. 

Such is the name given in the Domesday Survey to 
the locality on which the town of Chipping Norton 
now stands. Of the identity of the two places there 
cannot be a doubt. The following quotation has been 
taken from Domesday Book, Vol. I., folios 158, 160. 

" XXIX. The Land of Eooe* d' Ivbt." 

** Fulco holds of Roger, 14 hides, and one yergate of land and a 

half, in Noutone. 
The land there [is] 12 carucates. 

Kow, he has in demesne, 5 hides of land belonging to Yillanefl. 
And [there are] there, 5 ploughs, with one Enight, his own. 
[There are] there, 8 serfs and 13 villans, with 17. bordars, and 23 

acres of meadow-land. 
One copse [or grove] a quarentine long, and half a quarentine broad. 
It was worth nine pounds. 
Now — 13 pounds. 
This land fourteen thanes held." 

''XL. The Land of Ernulf of Hesding." 

'' The same Ernulf holds Nobtone. 

[There are] there, 15 hides, and one yergate of land. 

The land is xxi carucates, now in demesne, 10 ploughs ; and 15 

serfs, and 22 yillanes, with 16 bordars, haye 11 ploughs. 
[There are] there. 3 mills of 62 pence [per annum], and 20 acres 

of meadow. 
It was worth, and is worth, 4 pounds [per annum.] 
Turgot held it free." 

* For farther information on these matters, the reader is referred 
to the Introduction to Domesday, Vol. III., and Kennetf s Parochial 
Antiquities, Glossary at the end. 
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LYIII. Thb Land of Hichasd, Am) of other Sekyants of 

THE King. 

'' Theoderii the Goldsmith holds of the King one hide in NoBTom. 
The land is one carucate : this he has in demesne. 
It waa worth 10s., now 20s." * 

Thus, on the authority of a book whose testimony 
no one will impugn, the Town of Chipping Norton was 
in existence some 800 years ago. The inhabitants may 
have been few, and their habitations comparatively 
rude ; but they had gathered into a community, and 
constituted the germ of the population which has since 
been collected on the same spot. 



* I am indebted for the above translation from the old Saxon 
to that accomplished ArchaBologist, James Parker, Esq., of Oxford, 
to whom I hereby express my grateful acknowledgments. I am 
also imder obligations to the same gentleman for sundry hints and 
references to reliable authorities, with which he has kindly fur- 
nished me. 



CHAPTER III. 

Old Words. 

<< The cheping brenning with the blake smoke." (a town on fire.) 

Chaucbr. 

There are few things to which nations cling so 
tenaciously^ and so long, as to their mother tongue. It 
is enshrined in their literature, sanctified by their 
devotions, and bound up in the intercourse and tran- 
sactions of social and domestic life. A nation may 
pass from a state of semi-barbarism to the highest 
.civilization; its old forms of government may be 
changed, and its political institutions revolutionized ; 
foreign invaders may over-run the land, oppress the 
people, stamp out their liberties, and try to supersede 
the ancient vernacular language by an unknown 
tongue ; but nothing can uproot the old words. After 
the Conquest, Norman-French was taught in schools, 
and used in courts of law ; but the Saxon language 
survived these innovations, and flourished amid the 
. ruins of the Saxon monarchy, as the ivy is green while 
the walls to which it clings are sinking to decay. 

I remember two words, which I have never heard 
east of Oxfordshire. It was once common — ^perhaps it 
is now — to speak of putting out a candle, or a fire, as 
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dauting it. "Sow, I find from ^'Halliwell's dictionary 
of Archaic and obsolete words/' that the meaning of 
dout is to extinguish^ i.e., do out^ and comes from the 
same root as douit. To dout a light is to make dark- 
ness ; to doubt a statement implies darkness of mind. 
I see no reason why the word should be discon- 
tinued. It is better than extinguish. 

Shakespeare uses the word twice^ once in Hamlet^ 
and once in King Henry V., Act IV., Scene 2 : — 

"Mount then, and make incision in their hides, 
That their hot blood may spin in English eyes; 
And dtmt them with, superflaons courage." 

Another illustration is supplied by Sylvester, an 
English poet who lived during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century : — 

" First in the inteUect it douU the light." 

The other word may be familiar to the reader. In 
my boyhood, the old people, when speaking of a very 
lonely or solitary place, called it very " unked" — spelt 
unkard. Now, the derivation of this word is interest- 
ing. A goat that has lost her kid is said to be un- 
kidded — lonely — Whence our word unkard, or unked. 

Now for the afi&x, "Chipping," which is derived 
' from the Saxon Ceapen : to cheapen, to buy. In a 
secondary sense, it signifies a market place. In Wick- 
liffe's Bible, chepynge is used for market place : — 

''And he gone about the thridde hour, say other stondynge yidil 
in the eheppinff" (Matt, zx., 3.) « They ben lijk to children 
sittynge in ehepyinff,*** (Luke yii., 32.) 

* Wickliffe's translation is about 500 years old. 
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Chaucer employs it for market town — 

"The cheping "brenning* with the hlake smoke.*' 

In Collier's Old Ballads, a seller is called " a cheper." 
Kennett, in his Parochial Antiquities, calls the town 
Cheping Norton. I suppose the word came to signify 
a market, from the notion that, where people brought 
goods for sale, competition was provoked, and prices 
fell, or became cheap. From this word comes chap- 
man — a merchant, or seller. Chap-money, or chepe- 
money, is that which was given back by the seller, 
which cheapened the article. It is very interesting to 
trace the history and note the application of these 
ancient words. This Saxon word, then, proves that a 
market was held in this town at a very early date. 
Some read " The market of the Northmen." Now let 
me call other witnesses. 

As early as the reign of Edward I., a.d. 1293, 
mention is made of one Ric. de Gloucester, parson of 
the Church of Cheping Norton. The words relate to 
a citation before the Court of Arches in London, in 
which William de Cherington, and Ric. de Gloucester, 
^^ parson of the Church of Cheping Norton,'' are con- 
cerned. The exact words are, "Rico de Glocestre, 
parsone eccV^^ de Cheping Norton." (Kennett's Paro- 
chial Antiquities, 4to., Oxford Clarendon Press, 1818. 
Vol. I., p. 456). Further, the same authority (Vol. II., 
p. 405) says that in the 38th year of the reign of 
Henry VI., in the year 1460, one " John Pashell, 

* From the Saxon word Brmne, to biim. 
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Esquire, passed a fine in the Court of King's Bench to 
enable him to convey the third part of the Manor of 
Cheping Norton, Oxon, to John Glyn, gent." Thus, 
in 1293, and again in 1460, we have undoubted 
evidence that the town was called by its present name, 
with this difference, that the Saxon form of the afiix 
was then in use. 

But we can go still further back than the earlier of 
these dates. Immediately after the Conquest, the 
manor of Chipping Norton became the property of the 
Fitzallans of Clun, and it remained in their possession 
till the accession of Edward III. Edmund, Earl of 
Arundel, son of Rich. Fitzallan, was beheaded at 
Hereford on account of his attachment to Edward II., 
his estates were seized, October, a.d. 1326, and given 
to his bitter enemy, Roger de Mortimer, Earl of March. 
This nobleman afterwards lost the king's favor, and 
with it, his estates and his life. After passing through 
various hands, the manor was granted to the De Vere 
family; and subsequently to the attainder of John, 
Earl of Oxford, who supported the Lancastrian title to 
the Crown, the manor of Chipping Norton was given 
by Edward IV., after the battle in Bamet field, to his 
brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester. About the year 
1200 — ^in the reign of King John — ^William Fitzallan, 
third lord of the manor, obtained a chsurter for a yearly 
feir. More than a century later, this charter was con- 
firmed through the influence of the royal favorite, 
Roger de Mortimer. How, the selection of Chipping 
Norton for an annual fair shows that, six and a half 
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centuries ago, it was the chief place in the neighhour- 
hood — ^the common, recognized centre to which the 
villagers who were intent on profit or pleasure, or hoth, 
were attracted year hy year. A gentleman has favored 
me with the following briei^ description of Chipping 
Norton, copied from a work published two centuries 
ago : — ''Chipping Norton — scituate dry, on the side of 
a hill, and near a small rivulet. A large, but straggling 
town, yet well compacted about the market place. It 
is a town corporate, governed by two Bailiffii and other 
sub-officers ; keeps courts for all actions under £4, and 
hath a good market on Wednesdays for com, cattle, 
and provisions.'* Such was Chipping Norton in 1673. 
The market day has not been changed, but the dual 
government by two Bailifis has been superseded by a 
Mayor and Town Council. 

About forty years earlier than this date — ^in 1634, a 
" Visitation '* appears to have been made, and an in- 
teresting document was drawn up, which is now in the 
Corporation chest, entitled 

' The H"ekault>'s Allowancb. 
^t the top is a fac-simile of the borough seal, with the 
Castle ; and in addition to the two towers — as in the 
present seal — ^there is a third in the rear of the build- 
ing, midway between those in the front. The Town 
Clerk has favored me with the following copy of this 
document, which contains the names of the BailijOb 
and the principal Burgesses. Two of the names are 
still represented in the town, but I am not able to say . 
whether there is any family connexion between them. 
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<< The Towne and Borough of Chipping Norton, in comit Oxon, 
Incorporated by a Charter dated XKYIIth of February, the fourth 
yeare of King James, by the name of the Bailiffs and Burgesses* 
of Chipping Norton. They elect yearly two Bailifis and twelve 
principall Burgesses. The BailifSg are Justices of the Peace, and 
Quorum. And they have libertie to use and change their Comon 
Seale. The forme of what they use now is here obserred at the 
tyme of this Visitation, Thomas Hyett and Charles Hill were 
Bailiffs, Henry Cornish, Walter Thomas, Thomas Hyett, Thomas 
Fowler, Marke Preston, John Higgens, John Davis, Wm. Averell, 
John Trowt, Wm. Diston, Thomas Berry, and Edward Hynd were 
principall Burgesses — 1634." 

JO. PHILIPOTT SOMERSET^. 
WM. RYLEY BLEWMANTLB. 

• 

Many years ago^ the old Corporation passed a 
singular bye-law for the more effectual keeping of civic 
secrets. It was enacted, "That if any member, or 
members of this Corporation do, or shall at any time 
hereafter, disclose, or make publique out of the 
Common Council any debate, vote, or other matter 
touching fellowship, rule, or government of this town 
or Corporation, which was, is, or shall be done in 
Common Council, without special leave or direction, 
such member, or members so offending, is, are, and 
shall be deemed unfit and incapable to act as member, 
or members of this Corporation; and being thereof 
accused, and convicted in Common Council by a 

* The Corporation seems to have had some jurisdiction over the 
Grammar School at Stow-on-the-Wold. In the Domestic Series 
of the Calendar of State Papers (James I., IlD, 1611— 1618, p. 158), 
there is the following entry : — *^ Grant of foundation of an Alms- 
house and Grammar School at Stowe-on-the-Wold, Co. Gloucester, 
endowed by the late Rich. Shepham ; the Chrporatum of Chipping 
Ifarton, Co, Oxford, to be the Oovemort" 



majority, the party so offending being first heard, shall, 
for such offence be expelled, and spewed out of the 
Corporation." I think it was the late Daniel O'Oonnell 
who said that no Act of Parliament was ever made 
through which a coach and four might not be driven ; 
but the keen-eyed agitator himself would have been 
puzzled to find a loophole in this strictly- worded resolu- 
tion through which any Common Councilman who was 
guilty of " telling tales out of school " might have 
'made his escape. The " close Corporation " tried to 
constitute itself a " Secret Society," but I have never 
heard whether the threatened operation of " spewing " 
(I beg the reader's pardon for not saying "ejecting") 
prevented Corporation secrets from oozing out. 

It may be mentioned that in the 30th of the reign 
of Edward I., and in the 32nd and 33rd of Edward 
III., the town sent Burgesses to Parliament, but the 
inhabitants, either from not being able to appreciate 
the honor, or from an inability or unwillingness to bear 
the expense, were exonerated on their own petition 
from this responsibility. Happily for itself. Chipping 
Norton has never been re-enfranchised. Blessed is the 
borough that never makes the acquaintance of a 
Speaker's writ, and is never corrupted by a contested 
election. 

Chipping Norton supplied the City of London with 
a Lord Mayor, in the person of Sir Thomas Pargitor. 
In a work entitled " Some Account of the Citizens of 
London and their Rulers, from 1060 to 1867," by B. 
B. Orridge, F.G.S., we are informed that, " in 1530, 
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Sir Thomas Pargitor, a native of Chipping Norton, 
was Ld!rd Mayor of London ;" that he belonged to the 
Salter's Company, and was an Alderman of Bishops- 
gate. In Stow's Survey of the City of London (Vol. 
II., p. 130), there are the armorial bearings of Sir 
Thomas, which consist of a shield, with an azure 
ground, a fesse, or bar, crossing it in a zigzag shape^ 
and three hawks — two at the top, and one at the bottom. 
Above the shield is the following : — 

A.D. 1630, ) „ ( WILLIAM DAUNTSEY. 

' > OHEBIFF8. < 

22nd Honry VHL ) ' ( RICHARD CHAMPION. 

Underneath the coat of arms is written — 

"Maior, Sir Thomas Pargitor, SHUr, son to John Pargitor^ of 
Chipping Norton, in Oxfordshire.** 

Sir Thomas filled the civic chair the year after the 
fall of Cardinal Wolsey. The terrible Tudor — Henry 
VIII. — ^was then in the zenith of his power. Liberty lay 
prostrate and bleeding at his feet. All men spake with 

''Bated breath and whispering humbleness." 

The City of Loudon preserved, at least, the semblance 
of freedom ; but what were the relations of the civic 
monarch to the bluff Harry, we have no means of 
knowing. He died, as a matter of course, and was 
buried in the Church of All-Hallows, in Bread Street. 
I went down to this Church, hoping to find some 
monument to my distinguished townsman, but although 
the sexton rendered me every assistance in his power, 
not a trace of the name of Pargitor could be found 
within those ancient walls. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Mmastery, 

*' Many have told of the monks of old, 
What a saintly race they were; 
But 'tis equally true, that a mfrrier crew 
Could scarce be found elsewhere!" 

It is not my intention to discuss the advantages or 
disadvantages of monasticisni. It occupies a prominent 
place in the ecclesiastical life of England, and has left 
its mark on the religious history of our country. 
There is hardly a nook or comer in Old England, in 
which traces are not to be found of that desire for 
separation from the world which acquired^ during 
several centuries, the force of a passion among multi- 
tudes who were either of a devout, or 'an indolent habit 
of mind. There is pretty conclusive evidence that a 
large monastic establishment once flourished in Chip- 
ping Norton. Speed, the historian, mentions it^ but 
makes no reference either to the foundation, dedication, 
or benefactors. It was valued at £7 14s. There are 
two relics of this institution, to which considerable 
interest attaches. One is Mr. Keek's cellar, in 
the High Street. This is a square room, with a fine 
ceiling of groined stone, in the Norman style, springing 
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from four cornices. The wall contains two small re- 
cesseSy and fronting the street, on a level with the floor, 
there is a doorway, and on each side of the door, a small 
gothic window, divided by broad stone muUions into 
two lights. There was once a spiral staircase, and a 
wall seven feet in thickness. When the present row 
of houses was built, the road was raised several feet, 
hence, the room is considerably below its original level. 
In the opinion of some archaeologists, this was one of 
the Chapels attached to the Monastery. A short dis- 
tance from this chamber — ^in Goddard^B Laney just 
below the Blue Boar — are the remains of an ancient 
archway, but it has been so completely built in, that it 
can no longer be seen from the lane. On entering a 
shed from the yard, the visitor finds a fragment of 
a wall three feet in thickness, with pointed doorway, 
receding bands of moulding, and a small window. 
This, with the cellar in the High Street, formed 
portions of one establishment, which probably occupied 
three sides of a square, ix.y part of the High Street, 
the old Town HaU, and a portion of Goddard^s Lane. 
These are very interesting remnants of a past age ; 
and it shewed a sad lack of appreciation with the 
memorials of a remote antiquity, to have allowed this 
fine archway to be built up, and excluded from public 
view. It is respectfully suggested that steps be taken — 
with the consent of the owner and occupier — to remove 
the wall in front, and to secure the old arch by a neat 
railing. I sincerely hope some one will take the 
matter up, and carry it out. With respect to the 
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cellar, the public-spirited Mayor — Mr. Keck — ^will, 
no doubt, on public grounds, keep it from going 
to decay. The public is not always thankful to its 
benefactors, but I am sure he will receive — as he will 
merit — ^the thanks of his fellow-townsmen. 

It is commonly believed that on the site of the 
British Schools another monastery formerly stood, the 
walls of which were five feet thick, when taken down 
to build the Schools ; and old Mr. Kail, who died 
about 20 years ago* at a very great age, was heard to 
say that his father stated he recollected seeing the 
monks sitting at the narrow lancet windows writing. 
A subterranean passage from this building either to 
the Castle or Church, was accidentally discovered on 
the site of Finsbury Place. It is also said that a 
subterranean passage ran from Mr. Keek's -cellar to 
the nunnery below the Blue Boar, to the old Castle. 

Any one curious to know what Chipping Norton 
looked like 100 or 150 years ago, may see an old 
painting of the town hanging up in the Reading Eoom, 
under the Town Hall. The picture was sent by 
W. Bliss, Esq. 

Sundry reflections — ^not much akin to each other — 
crowd upon the mind as it studies these instructive 
relics of antiquity. Bare-footed or sandaled monks, 
with shaven crowns and ample hoods, passed in and 
out of this old doorway. Here the beggars crowded to 
receive their dole of bread. The tables of the dining- 
hall were furnished with venison from the forest of 
Wychwood, and poultry from the neighbouring farms ; 
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while " nut brown ale " and wines of the finest vintage, 
were freely dispensed. 

'*And the Abbott so meek, 
With his form so sleeky 
Was the heartiest of them all : 
And would take his place 
With a smiling face, 
When the refection bell would call!*' 

In the Chapel, Vespers were chanted, and masses said 
for the repose of the souls of the departed ; and as you 
stand under the groined ceiling, you may fancy you 
hear the echoes of some ancient chorale, or the 
plaintive and monotonous tones of a penitential Psalm. 



CHAPTER V. 

Stone Cross; Common Lands; Aerial Battles ; Mm Tree; 

The Old Corporation. 

"As when, to warn proud cities war appears 
Waged in the troubled sky, and armies rush 
To bftttle in the clouds, before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears 
Till thickest regions close ; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin bums/' 

There used to be — ^not many years ago — another 
of those links that connect these modem times with a 
remote antiquity. I refer to the old stone cross which 
stood from time immemorial under the shadow of the 
venerable Elm Tree. When that famous tree fell, 
and preparations were made for erecting the new Town 
Hall, the stone cross was carted away and pitched un- 
ceremoniously down at the angle of the roads that 
lead to Chapel House and Over Jforton. We read of 
stones crying out ; and I almost wonder this ancient 
cross did not protest against the indignity that was 
oflfered to it, in being removed from the centre of the 
town to one of its outskirts. There is an old legend, 
that a farmer once took one of the "Whispering 
Knights" belonging to the "Rollrich Stones," and 



laid it across a stream that ran through his farm, for 
a bridge ; but his remorse of conscience was so keen^ 
that he had no rest till the stone was taken back. Five 
horses were necessary to draw it away, but two were 
sufficient to restore it to its place. ISow, I should 
have been glad if those who removed the old stone-cross 
had been similarly troubled in mind, till they had 
brought it back to its original home. And certainly, 
less horse-power would be required for the restoration, 
than the removal. Seriously, I think that either the 
old stone — or a new one made after the old pattern — 
should be honored with a place in the centre of the 
town. Such things are not only memorials of an 
ancient faith, they are landmarks in our national 
and local history, and as such, should be carefully 
preserved. 

No sketch of the early history of Chipping Norton 
would be complete without a reference to the common 
lands which it has held for so many generations. 

So long since as the first y^ar of Richard I. (Begis 
Ricardi primi prime), " Rich., Earl of Arundel (a 
descendant of Fitzallan of Clun), gave to the village 
of Chipping (Cheping) Norton several parcels or pieces 
of land — ^the Great Common below the town ; Over 
Norton ; Vemehill (by the side of the cartway leading 
from Over Norton to Salford) ; and the heath, South- 
combe.*' 

In the Corporation chest there is an old book 
which contains a copy of Lord Arundel's grant, of 
which the following is a transcript : — 
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Copy of Lord ArundeFt Grant of the Common to the Ibwn of 

Chipping Norton, 

Town of Chipping Nobton. 

" Be it known to all men by these presentSi that I, Bichard, Earl 
of Arundel, and Lord of the Demesne of Chipping Norton, in the 
County of Oxford, in the first year of the reign of King Bichard 
the first, Have given and granted to my Village of Chipping 
Norton, freely and quietly, from me and my heirs for erer, the fol- 
lowing parcels of land, namely : — Smith Mead, the Sidelings of the 
Primedowns as set out by Meerstones, the Yemhill of the north 
side of the Primedowns, the Brue, and Southcomb, To have and 
to hold to my said Village of C. Norton, from me and my heirs 
freely and quietly for ever, and therefore I have hereunto put my 
seaL Dated in the year of our Lord, 1189/' 

The Great Common — 150 acres — was hained, or 
shut up, from Candlemas to May-day. Heath — 150 
acres, was open for great cattle and sheep, with some 
exceptions, all the year round. Southcombe — 160 
acres, never hained, or shut up. Vemehill was " broke," 
or opened on Whitsun-eve annually. There are other 
particulars in connection with these common lands, 
which we have not space to notice. About a century 
since, a bill was presented to Parliament for enclosing 
all the said fields, except the Great Common. At that 
time, the town contained about 300 houses, and on the 
22nd of June, 1768 — 103 years since — a meeting was 
held at the White Sart, to consider the heads of this 
bill. Another meeting was convened in October, at 
which time the Great Common appears to have been 
threatened, when it was agreed to present a petition to 
Parliament against the measure. The petition was 
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signed by the Bailiffs and Burgesses of the town, and 
200 inhabitants, being parishioners. The result of this 
opposition was, that the Great Common was left un- 
touched. In Southcombe, 74 acres were given to 
owners and occupiers of messuages in Chipping Norton, 
and 20 to the Bailiffs and Burgesses, for the poor of 
the town. Such was the settlement, a hundred 
years ago. Whether the Great Common has ever been 
of any great pecuniary benefit to the bulk of the in- 
habitants, I do not know; but it is hoped that a 
large portion will be preserved for recreation grounds, 
and a place of general resort for the inhabitants. 

The Wool Trade. — Flot, the historian, writing in 
1677, says, " Chipping Norton was a town of note in 
Saxon days." The wool-trade flourished here at an 
early period, and merchants of position occupied the fine 
houses in the centre of the town. I shall have occasion, 
when speaking of the Church, to refer to one of these 
wool merchants. 

In the archives of the town, which I have been per- 
mitted, by the courtesy of G. H. Saunders, Esq., to 
consult, mention is made of a Wool-way. This began 
at Great Bollright, from whence it turned off on the 
other side of the village, down to the Walk-farm lane. 
From thence it crossed the Banbury road on the other 
side of the toll-gate, and passed the back of Chapel 
House, into Swing Swang* lane. Then, crossing the 

* Suftng-SfMHg.'^TYnB is a singular and rerj unusual plmse. 
Swing — as we are aU aware — denotes free, unobstructed motion, 
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London B.oad9 it ran down to ChaUbrd, and took the 
direction of Spelsbury and Charlbury. 

*** Strange and Wonderful Netcs from Chipping 
Norton^ in the County of OxonJ' — ^Such is the title of 
a rare old pamphlet which I found in the Britiah 
Museum ; the contents of which furnish a vivid illustra- 
tion of the credulity of the people 260 years ago. The 
" strange and wonderful news " consisted of a magnilo* 
quent description of '* certain dreadful apparitions seen 
in the air on the 28th of July, irom nine o'clock till 
eleven, in which time were seen appearances of flaming 
swords, strange motions of superior orbs, and universal 
sparkling of stars." 

" There issued great sheets of flame, or glances of 
lightning, without thunder. There were strange alter- 
ations in the motions of the stars. In the western 
part of the heavens, the skies opened, and a perfect 



full scope, plenty of room. To have full swing is to follow one's 
own inclinations, without hindrance. HaU, in Henry YII., says — 
'< And then, for a certayne space loytred and lurked with Sir 
Thomas Broughton, Knyght, which in those quarters hare great 
ainynge, and was there in great authoritie." Swang signifies a hog, 
or swamp. Does the phrase express liberty to cross the green- 
sward, or swang P Or is swang simply the preterite of swing P 
*' lie swang about his head, and cut the winds."— ^SAait^^pMrtf. 

* Sir Walter Scott, in his Antiquary y 3rd Chap., when refeixing 
to the lines of Milton which are quoted at the head of this chapter, 
says — " Such phenomena have been frequently reported ; never so 
amusingly as in * Strange and Wonderful News from Chipping 
Norton, in the County of Oxon,' of certain dreadful apparitions 
which were seen in the air on the 28th of July, 1610, from aboat 
nine o'clock a.m., till eleven, &c." 
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flaming sword pointed to the east. It was of prodigious 
size, and twirled round and round. The golden stars 
seemed all in clusters, as if set in battel array. Hoi 
flashes descended and ran along the ground. The skies 
imfolded, and another sword, in appearance five yards 
long, and of a bloody color, appeared, the stars swiftly 
shooting round about it in an unwonted manner." 
The narrative states that " this dreadfiil phenomenon 
was attested by Thomas Brown, Ann Greenawat/, and 
Ann Gfutieridge, who were spectators of these dreadfiil 
apparitions. . It was communicated to one Mr. Thos. 
CoUey, in West Smithfield ; and persons wishing to be 
satisfied of the truth of the appearances, were invited 
to repair to Mr. Nightingale, of the Bear Inn, "West 
Smithfield.'* When we remember the alarm created 
by the star-shower, in 1866, we need not be surprised 
at the terror and consternation produced on ignorant 
and unreflecting people in the early part of the 17th 
century. 

The Old Elm Tree, — Before taking leave of the 
town, I must say a few words about one of its ancient 
features, which used to attract general attention. 
Joseph HigginSf* a very " old inhabitant,'' published a 



* Mr. Higgins was a man of extremely singular, if not of eccen- 
tric habits. He would never suffer a female to enter his room. 
Wm. Bliss, Esq.. in a letter which I have received from him, says 
— ** By stay-making, he managed to save 2000 or 3000 pounds, 
which he invested in the purchase of Primsdown Farm, where he 
built the Hermitage Rock, which now exists. But he was ruined 
by his farm." The latter part of his life was spent in London, 
where he lived in great obscurity. Shortly before his death, he 
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*' monody/' in which he refers to this famous historic 
tree — 

*^ An Elm of growth sublime, its age unknown, 
Shades and adorns the centre of the town. 
Vast is its trunk, and large its spreading arms. 
High rise its branches, and its foliage charms. 
High on its top, a congregated throng 
Of rooks assembling, yearly rear their young. 
Time immemorial justifies their claim 
By right prescriptiye, a protected game. 
Oft have the traveller and the stranger g^est 
Their admiration of the scene ezprest ; 
A circumstance, elsewhere perhaps unknovm, 
A copious rookery in a market town." 

In our poet's tune^ there was some talk of hewing 
down the tree, and he represents three rooks, Camicis, 
Nigris, and Corvus, sitting in council about a conver- 
sation which they bad overheard two road commissioners 
holding, in reference to the demolition of the tree. 
Cornids urges instant flight, and concludes with a 
word of consolation — 

** Where'er your flight, still keep this trust in view, 
That he who cares for sparrows cares for you."* 

sent for Mr. Bliss, who was then residing in the metropolis, and 
obtained from him a promise that his body should be taken to his 
native town and buried in the Churchyard. ** 1 found him," says 
Mr. Bliss, "living in a small, dirty room, in Sparrow Court, 
Minories, looking like a skeleton, stretched on a bed. Pulling out 
his skeleton arm from under the beddothes, he shewed me a 
coffin, which he had kept for seven years." Mr. H. was buried in 
Chipping Norton Churchyard, and his tomb-stone stands on the 
left end of the path leading fix)m the South door to Church Street. 
He died Oct 2, 1832. 

* Mr. G-. B. Smith has a Cheffioneer which was made from this 
tree. The wood is finely grained, and perfectly sound. 
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Joseph describes in heroic verse the yearly ceremony 
of electing the Bailiffs, by the Burgesses : — 

** Empowered as justices of peace to act, 
Search out and punish every guilty fact; 
And by their Town Clerk, learned in the law, 
Protect the good, and keep the bad in awe." 

I have heard of an instance of rude justice that was 
practised in the town above 50 years ago. A man was 
convicted of having stolen some hurdles. They were 
found under his bed, and as there were circumstances 
which greatly aggravated his crime, he was sentenced 
to be tied to a cart's tail, and flogged on his bare 
back, by old Richard Boscott, the parish beadle. 

It is the general opinion that the most ancient part 
of the town is that which is known as " Tite End ; " 
and Airther, that this name is derived from the springs 
of water that rise to the surface in that locality. I am 
happy to be able to confirm this opinion. " Tite " is 
another obsolete word which was used chiefly in Ox- 
fordshire, and according to Halliwell — the great 
authority on such matters — ^it signifies springs of water. 

The old Grammar School demands a passing notice. 
From a certificate of Commissioners under Statutes 
and Chantries, 1st Ed. VI., Cap. 14, there was in this 
town and parish at the date of this certificate, a guild, 
called "The Trinity Guild," to which certain lands 
and tenements had been given by persons unknown, 
to find " a morrow mass priest," a school-master, and 
for alms-deeds ; and that a school was then kept here 
upon the foundation of the said guild, by Sir Hamlet 
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Malban, one of the guild priests, a man well learned 
in grammar, who had for his stipend £6 yearly/'* 
This is thought to have been the origin of the Gram- 
mar School. The stipend continued to be paid out 
of the Salt Office. Mrs. Francis Barnes left, in 1762, 
the sum of £300, which was placed in the Funds, for 
the use of the Master. 



* It seems the Master did not always get his six poimds quite as 
punctually as was desirable. On one occasion, when the authorities 
were in arrear, a representation to this ejSect was made, which 
was formally entered on the state papers in the following terms : — 

*' Extract from the books of the Exchequer, certified by Sir 
Edmund Sawyer, that there was due to John Norgrove, Master of 
the Grammar School at Chipping Norton, £6 for one yearns 
stipend." — (Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I., 
A.D. 1634, p. 288.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Church. 
OotTi Acre — Altar Tomha — The Vicarage Pump — EpUapht. 

''Beautiful for situation." 

"I like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The bnrial ground 'God's acre!' It is just. 
It consecrates each grava within its walls, 
And hreathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust." 

A superficial observer will at once see that this 
venerable Church belongs to a remote age. It is des- 
eribed as a "handsome gothio structure, with embattled 
tower, is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin/' and is 
divided into a nave, chancel, and two aisles. The 
nave is 42 feet high, but from a memorandum on an 
old beam, the roof appears to have been considerably 
lowered in 1612. The length of the edifice is 98 feet, 
and its width, 87 feet. It is decorated in the old florid, 
gothic style, but has been greatly defaced. The east 
window of the nave is adorned with projecting tracery, 
and the east window of the south aisle is ornamented 
with equal, if not greater taste and beauty. The 
sexangular porch leading to the south aisle, with its 
fine groined roof, is greatly admired. Skelton has a 
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good picture of the Church, with its old tower, which 
was taken down in 1823. The new one is of the same 
elevation, hut is dissimilar in some of its details. The 
fine altar tomhs of Thos. Richards and his wife — 300 
years old — in the south aisle, and Richard and 
Agnes Croft, 70 years earlier, at the east end of 
the north aisle, are too well known to require any des- 
cription. The elaborately-executed plated armour of 
Richai*d, and the stiflf ruffles, and antique dress of 
Agnes, are familiar to most of us. Leland says that 
Croft was once lord of the manor of Chipping Norton. 
The tomb was repaired by Richard Croft, of Warwick, 
in 1783. When I was a lad, I used to sit in an old 
square pew next to this tomb ; and I well recollect the 
s^ange fascination which those grim, alabaster, pray- 
ing figures used to exercise over me. An immense 
pillar shut out the pulpit from our view, and the 
parson's voice from our ears; and not being able to 
hear a sermon from the pulpit, the next best thing to 
do was to gaze on these cold, hard, and silent marble 
figures, and study " Sermons in Stones,'* or recall the 
beautiful lines of Henry Kirke White — 

«Lay me in the Gothic tomb, 
In whose solemn fretted gloom 
I may lie in mouldering state, 
With aU the grandeur of the great : 
Over me, magnificent, 
Carre a stately monument, 
Then thereon my statue lay, 
With hands in attitude to pray, 
And angels serve to hold my head, 
Weeping o*er the marUe dead." 
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Hard by this ihterestiiig tomb, and also within 
the enclosed space belonging to the mausoleum of 
the Dawkins family, there are beautiful monu- 
mental brasses of considerable historical value. The 
Bey. H. Haines, M. A., in his *' Manual of Monumental 
Brasses " (J. H. Parker, and James Parker, Oxford, 
1861), gives the following list of brasses which the 
Church once contained : — 

'* I. John Stokes, mercer, and wife Alice, about 1450, with 
merchant's marks, worn, small." 
'^n. John Yonge, wolman, 1451, wife Isabell, large." 
''m. A Civilian, about 1460; feet of wife, and inscription^ 
lost. Perhaps Wm. Acylton, gent., 1457, and wife 
AHce." 
"lY. John Fergett, ironmonger, 1484, and wife Agnes, with 

5 sons and 7 daughters ; merchant's marks." 
<'y. A Lady, about 1500, probably Agnes Tanner, 1503." 
** YI. John Ashefyeld, Esq., 1507 (e£Gigy lost), and wife Mar- 
garet, with 4 sons, 1 daughter, and Holy Trinity." 
" yn. Bichard Tante, 1530, and wife Elizabeth, all lost but 

feminine efSgy." 
^'YIII. W. Lyrerche, John Tanner, Thomas Benet, 1531, and 
<A^r wife Anne : effigies lost: 6 sons and 8 daugh- 
ters." 
" Nob. I., II., III., v., Vn., VIII., which 15 years ago* were 
loose in the Churchwarden's house, are relaid in the north aisle, 
and all misplaced, except No. I. Kos. lY. and YI. are at the west 
end of the Oyer Norton aisle. The inscriptions to No. YII., Thos. 
Grene (A.D. 1465) and wife, and Isabella Stokes (A.D. 1458), havo 
disappeared." — (Manual, Part 11., p. 168.) 

In Part I., p. 260, Mr. Haines gives the names of 
twenty churclies, including Chipping Norton, from 
which brasses were either lost, or mutilated. 

* As the book was published in 1861, it is now 25 years. 
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The following inscriptions are copied from rubbings 
of brasses now in Chipping Norton Church, and for , 
which I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. 
Dr. Cojles : — 

I. " Of your charity pray for the souls of William Lyverche, 

John Tanner, Thos. Benet, and Anne, the wife of them 

(p. 33, No. YIII), which Thomas deceased 20th day of 

. February, in the year of our Lord God, 1531. On whose 

souls Jesu have mercy, Amen." 

The dates of the decease of the two first husbands are not giren. 

n. " By the grace of God, here lyeth John Yonge, some tyme 
Wolman of this towne, whiche dyed in the year of our 
Lord 1451. And Isabel, wyfe, and their children. On 
whose souls God have mercy." 

m. " Here lyeth John Stokes, formerly mercer of this town (?), 
and Alice his wife, for whose souls may God be propitiated, 
Amen." 

Haines (Part II., p. 247) has two inscriptions that 
were formerly in the Church, but which have been 

lost : — 

I. " Here lies Isabella, formerly wife of Robert Stokys, who 
died the 8th day of March, A.D. 1400. On whose soul 
may God have mercy." 

II. "Here lies Thomas Grene, merchant, who died May 7th, 
1465, and Margaret his wife. On whose sotOs, &c.' 
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The reader is aware that in the fine brass effigy of 
John Tonge, he is represented as standing on a wool- 
pact. Trade-symbols are of great antiquity. In the 
Lapidarian gallery of the Vatican (at Rome), there 
are many fine specimens that were taken out of the 
catacombs, which were used as burial places by the 
early Christians. On one of the slabs there is the 
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figure of a sarcophagus, or stone coffin, with men en- 
gaged at work on it ; while to the left is an effigy of a 
male figure in a praying attitude, with the following 
inscription : — " The holy worshipper of God, Eutropius, 
in peace.'* The sarcophagus represents the calling of 
Eutropius, as the woolpack does that of John Yonge. 
The dregs of Mr. Yonge represents the fashion which 
prevailed in the middle of the 15th century, among 
gentlemen of his quality. Fashions did not change so 
rapidly as now, still, they were not by any means 
stationary. There was a marked change as compared 
with the dress of the earlier part of the century. The 
tunic became shorter, sleeves less full ; hose and shoes 
of one piece, with very pointed toes. Hair cropped 
short across the forehead, and round the head. After 
1480, it was worn long. (Haines, Part I., p. 202). 
The merchants of those days had also their trade- 
marks, which were distinct from symbols. That of 
John Pergett, ironmonger (No. IV. in list of brasses), 
represents a shield with triple cross. Streamers are 
attached to the perpendicular line, and the initials of 
Mr. Pergett — J. A. P. (Manual, &c.. Part I., p. 131.) 

It is a cause for regret that greater care was not 
taken in former years of these rare old art-treasures. 
Some of them disappeared about the yeai' 1841, and 
were afterwards found broken to pieces, and put away 
in an old chest. Such a wanton destruction of memo- 
rials that cannot be replaced, is almost unpardonable. 

There were other antiquities that were removed 
about the i^ame time, such as the ancient screen ; but 
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Squint Window and Bood-Lojt. 



every body in the town knows where that now stands. 
Think of the exquisite taste of removing an ecclesias- 
tical relic of a bygone age, from a place of worship, 
and putting it down at the entrance to a garden ! 
Such acts of desecration cannot be too severely censured. 

The " restoration of the Church/' in 1841-*fU9 it is 
called—- was anything but what it professed to be ; and 
must have been carried out by persons who were either 
profoundly ignorant of medisBval art, or had no sym- 
pathy with it. Mention may be made in passing, of 
the squint-windowj looking into the communion, where 
transgressors were wont to be placed. There was a rood^ 
lofty but it has been destroyed. In the north-aisle, just 
imdemeath the memorial plate to the son of Henry 
Cornish, the doorway and part of the spiral staircase 
leading to the rood-loft may still be seen. Its summit 
was on a level with the top of the screen ; and there is 
still visible on each side, apedestal of dissimilar workman- 
ship, and surmounted by a canopy. Originally, part of 
the Church Service was performed in the rood-loft. 
Here the Deacon read the Gospels, attended by a sub- 
deacon holding a book, and two clerks holding candles. 

The brass memorial plate to the son of Henry 
Cornish— the generous donor of the Alms Houses in 
Church Street— has been there nearly 250 years. He 
is described as ^'a child of rare understanding and 
learning," and was removed by death at the age of ten 
years. The epitaph concludes with the following lines : 






"Such was thy life, yet livest thou ev6r; 
Death has his due, but diest thou neTer! 
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The Vicarage Pump. 
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Many years since — ^how many I am almost afraid to 
think — I heard of an incident whidi took place in the 
old Churchy which I will here relate. It was at the 
dose of a Sunday afternoon service^ that a stranger 
lingered behind the congregation to look over the Church, 
which he greatly admired. He was also loud in his 
praise of the sermon that he had just heard. The 
sexton, who was a good lype of his order, owed the 
Yicar a grudge, because he had recently walled in the 
pump in the Vicarage yard. This official told his 
grievance, and the visitor retired in sadness from the 
church. A "chiel** was within hearing, "takin* 
notes,'' and shortly afterwards the following lines were 
found posted on the Vicarage pump : — 

''The sermon was ended, the pastoral sentence 
Of pardon and blessing pronounced on repentance, 
When a stranger, who stopped just to look at the building, 
The monuments, altar-piece, earring, and gilding, 
Bemarked to the Sexton, his guide and conductor, 
^How light, yet, how neat is this elegant structure. 
And then, such a Minister! surely kind heaven 
This man to the town for a blessing has given ; 
How mild he advises each dear Christian brother, 
When smitten on one cheek, to offer the other; 
To show every mark of benevolence toward 
Not only the gentle, but also the froward. 
What infinite good must result from his preaching, 
Whose life is a comment, no doubt, on his teaching.' 
'Ah! pardon me. Sir!' said the Sexton, 'conclusions 
When hastily drawn, are too often delusions. 
We grant him his fame as a preacher and writer; 
But instead of submitting hit fiice to the smiter, 
Should one of his dear Christian brethren offend him, 
In a sermon full charged such a volley he'd send him ; 



No art cotild protect him, no ooyermg oould Bhield, 
He mjist throw down his arms, and ahandon the field. 
I have lived in the street, Sir, the whole of my life ; 
In my youth with my parents, and since with my wife; 
And I never before knew the neighbours debarred 
The use of the pump in the Yicarage yard : 
But this man of benevolence built up a wall, 
Enclosing the pump, and excluding us all. 
'Twas in vain to remonstrate, he vowed he'd enclose it, 
Though the king or the d— 1 stood by to oppose it. 
Beplete though his fountain, no water he'll spare; 
So his dear Christian brethren must seek it elsewhere.' 
The stranger looked thoughtful, but made no reply, 
Gave the Sexton his fee, and went out with a sigh!" 

This eflFasion has generally been ascribed to Joseph 
Higgins, but I have the impression that it was written 
by the late Samuel Leigh, who was a man of great 
and varied learning, and gifted with considerable wit 
and humour. He had attended Church that afternoon 
as a hearer, and had listened to the conversation 
between the Sexton ami the Stranger. 

The Churchyard is not rich in Epitaphs ; but there 
are two or three noticeable ones : — 

'' Philis, wife of John Huicphheys, rat-catcher, 

Who has lodged in many a town. 

And. travelled far and near. 
By age and death is now struck down 

To her last lodgings here." 1768. 

" Elizabeth, wife of Thos. Edikbit&oh. 1720. 

'* Behold, you that by my grave pass by. 
As you are now, so once was I, 
As I am now, so you must be. 
Therefore- prepare to follow me." 




I hope the members of the legal profession will not 
think there is any reflection on their calling in the 
next : — 

"Wm. Eaton, gent., 
A learned and an honest lawyer." 1721. 

On the left hand side of the path leading from 
Diston's Lane to the south entrance to the Church, 
there is an elegy which used to attract a good deal of 
attention, but it is. now hardly legible. Many years 
since, when Forest-fair was in its glorj-, a postilion 
named Thomas Boscott took a party to the great an- 
nual gathering on the fine slope beyond Combury 
Park. As they were returning at night, a thunder- 
storm broke upon them. The horses became un- 
manageable ; the carriage was overturned, and poor 
Boscott was killed. His mother never looked up after- 
wards. Some one wrote an elegy, which was placed 
on the footstone of his grave ; and for some time 
after its erection, it was the chief point of attraction 
on Sunday afternoons, both before and after the service. 
Mr. John Hieatt has been good enough to copy the 
lines for me. The composition possesses little poetic 
merit, but it is painfully interesting from its association 
with a periodical scene of revelry and dissipation, which 
has happily passed away — 

'^Thy precious charge in safety laid 
Beneath, thy parents' peaceful roof; 
Eetuming o'er the darksome ^lade, 
Thou feU'st &om friendly aid aloof. 
Nor moon nor fedthful star to guide. 
The object of my mournful tear; 
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Tarring the Tombstone. 



The lightning's flash, but nought beside 
Had'st thou thy deyious way to steer. 
Down the treacherous sloping ground, 
The carriage and the horses fell, 
And thou a lifeless corpse was found 
Within the solitary dell. 
Let thy fond parents cease to weep, 
Nor watch the dew-drop on thy tomb; 
Jesus shall raise thee from thy sleep, 
To flourish in immortal bloom." 

Nearly opposite the Vicarage, there is a large tomb- 
stone with a flat top, which was a favorite resort for the 
boys of King Edward's School. The ceaseless din and 
clamour of their voices became very annoying to the 
venerable Vicar — Mr. Skillem ; but his gentle remon- 
strances were all in vain. One noon, we went down 
as usual, and found that the Vicar's man had been 
smearing the top with tar. Every eye was turned to 
the Vicarage ; we knew who was the transgressor, and 
if we could have laid hands on him just then, he would 
have been tarred, if not feathered. 



[It is from no wish to overlook other places of worship in 
Chipping Norton, that I have not noticed the beautiful Chapels 
belongiifg to the Baptists and Wesleyans. These pages are devoted 
chiefly to matters of archaeological interest, and as those places of 
worship are recent erections, they do not call for any remark. Th^ 
Baptists date as far back as 1662, when the famous ejectment took 
place in the reign of Charles II., but the original place of worship 
has long since been swept away. In the vestry of the new Cha])el, 
there are some interesting tablets which relate to some of the ancient 
Ministers.] 
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CHAPTER VIL 

BmefactoTB and Charit4e$. 

" The primal duties shine aloft like atan ; 
The charitieB that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of men like flowers." 

Of the latter there is a considerable list. Henry 
Cornish has written his name on the hearts of many 
poor widows who hare found a home in the Alms- 
houses which he founded about the year 1649. They 
are eight in number, and are pleasantly situated in 
Church Street, with a nice strip of garden in front of 
each. Mr. Cornish left 20s. yearly for the repair of the 
buildings, and 2s. a week to be given in bread to the 
poor inmates. The Almshouses were further endowed 
by Rich. Miller, in 1657, who left about 4 acres of 
land at Sibford Gower, the rents and profits to be ap- 
plied as follows : — Six and eightpence for a sennon 
yearly on Ascension day, and sixpence to the derk for 
his attendance ; 20s. in bread to the poor of the parish 
on the same day; 3s. to the overseers and church- 
wardens " for their pains ; " and the overplus to poor 
widows in the Almshouses. Thomas lowkr, in 1670, 
bequeathed a rent charge of 40s. a year to the poor in 
these almshouses. JTilliam Busby gave to the BailifGs 
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aad Burgesses £100 (with which was purchased £112 
7s. 2d., three per cent. Consols), interest to be ex- 
pended in purchase of coals, or wood, and distributed 
to the inmates in the almshouses. Martha Wallington, 
in 1812, gare £50, the interest to be divided amongst 
the poor almswomen. The latter sum was expended 
in the purchase of £58 17s. Od., four per cent. Consols. 
And Michael Dap, in 1797, gave the interest and 
dividends of £250 three per cent. Consols to the alms- 
people, after the decease of certain relatives and their 
children. In 1784, Groves Wheeler left £20, the in- 
terest to be given to the almspeople. 

But the above list by no means exhausts the local 
charities. 

Mr. Cornish did not confine his benevolence to the 
Almshouses. He gave by will a rent charge of 
£5 6s. 8d., to be disposed of as follows : — 13s. 4d. each 
to two poor men, and two poor women, to buy coats 
and gowns; £2 for a dinner for his brethren the 
Bailiffs and Burgesses, and their successors ; and 13s. 
4d. to be distributed to forty poor persons. The last is 
-called "Widows' groats,'' 4d. each being the sum 
given. Further, he gave £20, which, with £20 each 
from Sir John Walter, Hugh Parker, Lady Gray, and 
Jane Anslow ; £30 from Eichard Hutchins, and £66 
13s. 4d. from John Stuart ; and various sums from 
several others, amounting to £331 13s. 4d., together 
with accumulated interest on the same, and £100 
belonging to the Bailiffs and Burgesses, were expended 
in the purchase of the manors of Chipping Norton, 
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Oyer Norton, and Bartletts, with ilieir rights and ap- 
purtenances ; and the rents and profits are applied to 
the use of the poor in proportion to the amount of the 
poor's money paid for this property. An old parish 
register states that Mr. Brayne gave to the Corporation 
20s. per annum, to be laid out in bread for the poor^ 
and that Mr. Crisp gave £5, to be laid out in coats 
and gowns, annually to be disposed of to poor people. 
And 12d. per week to be expended in bread, and given 
to the poor every Sunday. 

Henry Fawler, in 1698> gave £30, the interest to be 
given in bread to the poor. 

Thomas Tfea^— 1795— left £126 Stock, three per 
cents, reduced, interest to be given to three poor 
widows, in sums of 12s. each, and £1 9s. in bread to 
the poor. 

Humphrey Hall, Great EoUright, g&ve a rent charge 
of 20s. per annum, to be distributed in bread to the 
poor, on New Year's day and Trinity Sunday. 

John Patty — 1719 — gave £10 : interest to be given 
to the poor (m St. Thomas's day. 

Arthur Orant, merchant of Bristol, bequeathed £10 : 
interest to be given to the poor in bread. 

Alice Collett, of Stow-on-the-Wold — 1667 — gave 
10s. yearly to the poor. The latter sum had not been 
received up to the time of the Commissioners' enquiry. 

Thomas Fowler, 40s. yearly to the Almshouses, and 
40s. yearly for apprenticing a poor boy of Chipping 
Norton in the City of London. 

John Stone — 1684 — gave £50 : the interest to be 




given annually to a poor tradesman. His grandson, 
Rkhard Oroves, in 1751, left £60 to the Bailiffii and 
Burgesses, to be disbursed as follows : — ^£50 (part of 
said £60) to be given annually to the poor tradesman 
who received Stone's gift. The interest on the remain- 
ing £10 to be spent yearly on the day of meeting to 
pay these sums to the poor tradesman. From 1796 
to 1823, when the Commissioners visited the parish, 
nothing had been paid on Grove's charities. There 
was an average of 27 years due, which, at £4 10s. 
per annum, would amount to £121 10s. 

Thomas Leach — 1693 — gave to the Minister and 
Churchwardens £30 : interest to be divided yearly 
among three poor tradesmen of the town. Also, £40 for 
other charitable purposes. The account in the register 
states that it was lost through bad security. 

Suket/ West — 1812 — gave £65 : the interest to be 
divided between the three decayed tradesmen who 
should receive Leach's charity. 

Miss West also gave £60, the interest of which was 
to be expended in the purchase of /our plain stuff 
gaums, for as many poor women, who had never been 
married, and had attained the age of 40 years. This 
somewhat eccentric lady, who offered a premium on 
celibacy, also gave £50, the interest of which was to 
be given as follows: — ^Parish clerk and sexton, 5s. 
each, and the remainder for the Vicar for the time 
being, for preaching a suitable sermon on the anniver- 
sary of her death (Jan. 20, 1812), for ever. Nor did 
she forget the widows in the Almshouses. The sum of 
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£60 was left by her, two thirds of the dividends of 
which were to be given to the poor widows in the 
Ahnshonses, and the remaining one-third in bread to 
the poor, on the anniversary of her death. Also, 
dividends of £36 to be divided between the same three 
widows who should partake of the bounty of Thomas 
West, her father. Some of Miss West's gifts are lost. 
JEdward liedrobe— 1729— left £100 : interest to be 
expended in coats, gowns, and shoes, to poor men and 
women. There were other minor charities. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

« 

The Castle. 

'*I doe love these ancient mines! 
We never tread upon them but we set our feet 
Upon some reverent historie ! " 

A great deal of interest has gathered round 
"Arundel Castle." Any one who undertakes to 
write upon it is expected to produce a word- 
photograph of this ancient edifice. His readers re- 
quire him — as by the touch of a magician's wand — ^to 
reproduce it in all its rude, antique glory. He must 
exhibit its massive keep, standing out grey and cold 
against the clear evening sky ; its tall battlements, and 
lofty towers casting their long morning shadows across 
the western valley ; its huge gates grating on their 
hinges ; and portcullis, guarded by rough, bearded men, 
in armour ; its great quadrangle or court-yard, where 
the grand tournaments were held ; its spacious ban- 
queting hall, where, as wine flowed in, wit flowed out ; 
and where the voice of coarse revelry was relieved by 
the lay of the minstrel bard. His readers hope to 
catch a glimpse of lords and ladies, barons and knights, 
vassals and villains; in short, to get a full-length 
sketch of feudal life in the olden times. I have tried 
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to give the outline of such a picture ; at any rate, I 
have built a Castle in the air. But was there ever a real 
Castle on that traditional mound P Of this, there can 
he no doubt. I have searched the lives of the Fitz- 
allans of Clun, and the Earls of Arundel, but no trace 
of one can be found in those biographies. Still, this is 
no evidence against the assumption that such a strong- 
hold as Arundel Castle existed. 

1. Tradition supports this view. From time im- 
memorial, it has been the universal belief of the 
locality. And these ancient traditions, handed down 
from fathers to sons from a remote date, usually rest 
on some basis of truth. 

2. This opinion is supported by the figure of a 
Castle which forms the Borough Arms. 

3. The formation of the mound. It is not a barrow, 
or tumulus, or the remains of an entrenched camp, 
such as are found at Chastleton and Tadmarton, Line- 
ham, and elsewhere. Any one who surveys the ground 
carefully, will easily see the form and limits of the 
great quadrangle, opposite the gate. Nor is it difficult 
to trace the outline of the walls. The fosse, or moat, 
is equally well defined. The ancient entrance to it 
from Oxford was probably by the road that used to 
pass directly in front of the house formerly occupied 
by John Ward, Esq., then down Clay Lane, to the 
Castle gates. 

4. The Town Clerk — G. H. Saunders, Esq. — ^has in 
his possession a deed bearing date the 20th of May, in 
the 8th year of the reign of Elizabeth, from which he 
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has kindly sent me tlie following quotation. Referring 
to the Castle grounds, it says: — "Whereupon was 
sometime a Castell standing, but now an old bam 
only, much in decay." It was the general belief at 
that time that a Castle had stood on the mound. 

5. It Is beyond a doubt that the Mount, now occupied 
by the beautiful new mansion of H. F. Wilkins, Esq., 
formed a part of the ancient Castle. An examination 
of the ground will convince any one that this is not 
a mere conjecture. In digging for the foundation of 
the house, a number of interesting relics were found. 

6. In the times of the Fitzallans of Clun, and the 
Arundels, the nobles used to entrench themselves in 
strongholds. It was an age of Castles. The land was 
covered with them ; and it is certain that the lords of 
the manor of Chipping Norton would not leave them- 
selves without such a means of protection. 

It Is said that few, if any traces of walls have been 
discovered. But this is no argument against the exist- 
ence of a Castle, since nothing is more likely than that 
after its overthrow, the stones would be removed, and 
used for building purposes ; indeed, ther^ is an old 
tradition to the effect that the Church itself was erected 
with the stones of that razed fortress — a statement 
which has In it an air of strong probability. 

The age assigned by tradition for the erection of 
this Castle is that of Stephen. The " Saxon Chroni- 
cler," whom I have. consulted, says : — "In this king's 
time, all was dissension, evil, and rapine. Against 
him rose rich men. They had sworn oaths, but no 
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truth remained. They cruelly oppressed the wretched 
men of the land with castle work. They filled the 
castles with evil men and devils." 

Castles represent the reign of brute force. They 
enabled the strong to oppress the weak, and the few to 
hold the many in bondage. And when it is remem- 
bered that at the time of making the Domesday Sur- 
vey, there were in Oxfordshire 6,397 serfe, villains, 
and borderers, against only 84 large (''tenants 
incapite ") and 207 inferior tenants, and a very small 
number of barons and knights, it is no wonder that 
such fortresses were erected to keep the people in sub- 
jection. Those were the days of abject slavery, of 
social bondage, of fierce and merciless exaction, and of 
cruel tyranny. They were the days when all Christen- 
dom was roused by such men as Peter the Hermit, to 
go and deliver the Holy Land from the grasp of the 
Pagans, and it is not unlikely that lordly barons, and 
gallant knights from that scene of conflict were re- 
ceived with honor, and entertained with semi-barbario 
hospitality, at Arundel Castle in "Cheping 

Norton.*' 

* 

NoU on the Vineyardt, — ^The slopes to the north-west of the 
Castle have been called "the Vineyards" from time ioamemozial. 
Bnt as the vine is not now cultivated in the open field under our 
cold and fickle skies, many have been puzzled as to the application 
of the name to those fields. A long time ago, a controversy arose re- 
lating to the cultivation of the vine in England. Agard first started 
a doubt whether by Vindl we were not to understand Orchards. 
It has been proved by undeniable authorities that by this term, 
true and proper vineyards only could be intended. In Jhrnetdajf^ 



▼ineyarcls are meotioned nearly forty times. Vospieiu caxries the 
antiquity of the vine in England as far back as A.D. 280. He in- 
forms ns that one of the Roman Emperors (Prohus) restored the 
privilege of the vineyard to most of the provinces norl^ and west. 
Sede, the Anglo-Saxon historian, states that the vine was cultivated 
in this country in the 8th century ; and vineyards are noticed in 
i&e laws of Alfred. Yinitor, a vine-dresser, occurs once in the 
Survey, vol. i., fol. 36. Thus, the very name by which the £elds 
beyond the Castle are known, is an evidence of the antiquity of the 
locality, and takes us back to the remote period when the vine 
^nourished in the open fields. 



CHAPTER IX. 

» 

A Contrast — Past and Ffesent — Modem Trade, growth of. 

All that remains to be said about Chipping Norton 
may be expressed in a few words. In common with my 
fellow-townsmen, I have watched with deep interest 
and thankfulness the moral and material progress which 
the Town has made within the memory of comparatively 
young men. Fifty years ago, there was great ig- 
norance, and not a little vice. Joseph Higgins, in his 
** Eulogy" on the old Elm, refers to the drinking 
habits of the villagers who used to visit the yearly 
fair: — 

"Or when the village rustic stays 
At Fa'r till he*8 by drinking dead; 
Thy boughs serve for his canopy, 
Thy roots, his pillow, and his bed." 

Street fighting, and common fighting ; badger bait- 
ing, and cock-fighting, were of frequent occurrence ; 
but Ministers and Sunday Schools have been fighting 
against these and other evils ; and old things are pass- 
ing away. Then, let us look at the material progress 
which has been made, and especially in some branches 
of industry. The woollen-trade of modern times was 
introduced into Chipping iN^orton by the grandfather of 
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the gentleman who is now at the head of the large 
establishment which has contributed so much to the 
prosperity of the town. It was commenced with the 
manufacture of tilting, and linsey-wolseys. Subse- 
quently, kerseys, and webs for horse-clothing were in- 
troduced. This was about half a century ago. Since 
then, serges, tweeds, shawls, &c., have been added. 
Fifty years ago, the wages paid amounted to about 
£17 a week. It is not known what number of hands 
this represented ; but now, about 560 persons are em- 
ployed. 

The manufactures of this town have become re- 
nowned in both hemispheres, and have given promi- 
nence and importance to a hitherto obscure locality. 
At the great European and American Exhibitions, the 
productions of Messrs. Bliss 8f Son have been recog- 
nized in very substantial forms. In an extract from a 
Beport of the Amsterdam Exhibition of Domestic 
Economy, the following testimonial is borne to the 
" Chipptkg Norton Factory " : — 

** Two Britiflh firms received gold medals in Glass III., viz. : — 

"Messrs. W. Bliss and Son, of Chipping Norton, OxfordsLire, 
for woollen fiEibrics ; and 
Messrs. Eimen and Engles, of Manchester, for sewing-cotton. 

" It was on the former of these firms, Messrs. Bliss and Son, 
that the Emperor of the French was prepared to bestow in 1867 the 
new order of reward, if Her Majesty's Commissioners conld have 
overcome the difficulties which beset its acceptance by British 
subjects ; and the circumstances on which their claim to that dis- 
tinction was founded, afford a sufficiently strildng illustration of the 
inseparable nature of the interests of the workgiver and of the 
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irorkman to wairant their being quoted in connection with an 
Exhibition whose main object was to contribute to the general 
knowledge of this fact. To their honour, then, let it be again 
recorded that the firm of Messrs. Bliss and Son was founded in 
1767, and that in 1867 it could be proved that during the 110 years 
that it had flourished, no dispute had ever occurred between the 
masters and the 600 hands they had employed ; that during that 
time none of the workmen had joined Trade Unions, nor had unions 
had any effect on their wages. There had been no combination ; 
no hands had been allowed to go to the workhouse — ^fieunilies had 
worked for three generations — ^the duration of life had been aboye 
the average ; workmen had saved money and bought Hfe insurances; 
children had never been employed under 13 years of age, and 
women employed had not been required to work before breakfast in 
the winter. Schools, reading-rooms, lectures, concerts, cricket, 
football, had been liberally promoted. That a gold medal should 
&11 to such a firm, and that their tweeds and cloths should be both 
cheap and excellent, and not suffer in repute from Continental com- 
petition cannot excite surprise ; but the fact is none the less a 
source of international gratification, /sonducive, let us hope, to the 
promotion, the continuance, and the adoption by others of the most 
remunerative and the only Christian treatment of workpeople by 
their employers." 



Hand-labour has been superseded by steam. The 
old stage coaches of former days have been driyeu off 
the road by the railway. The steam-horse snorts along 
the valley, and the shrill whistle of the locomotive 
wakes the echoes of the hills. There is a Literary 
Institution where there used to be none ; and daily 
papers where "Jackson's Oxford Journal," with its 
weekly " Multum in Parvo," once enjoyed an un- 
disputed Bjii dignified monopoly. It is my earnest 
prayer that the young generation of my native 
town may surpass in intelligence, in goodness, and in 




enterpiize, that whicli must soon pass away. Let them 
educate themselves for the position for which they have 
been fitted by Divine Providence, whether it be as 
masters or servants, as principals or subordinates. 
Above all, let them seek first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness, and they will find that " godliness is 
profitable for all things, having the promise of the life 
which now is, and of that which is to come." 



<* life is real ! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not our goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust retumest, 
Was not spoken of the souL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 
Is our destined end and way, 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us further from to-day. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the biyouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant! 

Let the dead, past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living present! 

Heart within, and God overhead ! 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Lbasn to Labour, and to Wait.' 



APPENDIX.* 



BBXJERlA^t OB BRXmBN AbBBY. 

During several centuries, conventual establishments 
held an influential place in the social and ecclesiastical 
life of England. How they originated, how they grew, 
and waxed rich and mighty ; how avarice and wealth, 
pride and power, luxury and indolence, corrupted and 
enfeebled ttie men and women who had left the world 
professedly to live a life of prayer and contemplation, of 
self-denial and benevolence, I shall not enquire. Con- 
sidering the position which these houses occupied, the 
numerous interests which were bound up in them, the 
sanction they derived from the religion of the times, 
and the vast property they had amassed — amounting 

* The " notices" are limited, in general, to those localities which 
are within a radius of five or six miles from the Town. Spilsbiuy, 
Shipton, and other places possess very considerable archaeological 
interest ; but to do anything like justice to them, would make this 
book^ larger, and more expensive than I desire. On Enstone, and 
Little Compton, I have not even touched, since the former has re- 
ceived full justice in the Bev. J. Jordan's able and elaborate 
volume, and the latter, in the Bev. W. H. Marah's talented work 
on the Life of Archbishop Juxon. 

t Kennett suggests that the name was derived from Brtter^ a 
thorn — the primitive of our word brier, whence, a thicket, or bushy 
place was called Bruere, and thus, the Abbey of Bruer — Abbatia de 
Brueria in the forest Wichwood — ^most probably obtained its name. 
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before the Keformation to four millions sterling, wUch 
was more than one twentieth part of the national 
estate — the wonder is, that even the iron hand of Henry 
the Eighth could have so completely suppressed them, 
and — ^for a time — blotted out their existence. In 1536, 
abillwashurriedthroughParliament,theobject of which 
was to transfer to the king and his heirs, all monastic 
.establishments, the clear annual value of which did not 
exceed £200 per annum. By this single stroke, about 
£32,000 was added to the revenues of the Crown, 
besides £100,000 in money, plate, and jewels. It is 
said that these confiscations — as they have been 
called — ^put a large fortune into the pockets of Thomas 
Cromwell — the astute and talented instrument by 
whom the royal decrees were carried into effect. The 
spoils which Henry had tasted whetted his appetite for 
more. Three years later — ^in 1539 — a timid and ob- 
fcsequious Parliament sanctioned a measure which 
vested in the Crown, " all the property, moveable and 
immoveable, of the monastic establishments which 
were already, or which should be hereafter suppressed, 
abolished, or surrendered." " Wheresoever the carcass 
is, there will the eagles be gathered together." Henry 
and his birds of prey fastened upon the fat carcass of 
monasticism, and in about twelve months — 1540 — had 
entirely devoured it. Opposition was ruthlessly put 
down. The boldest men were cowed. Some prot^ts 
were entered against the action of the Commissioners, 
but the protesters were immediately seized, thrown 
into prison, and left to rot. Many died, and among 
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ihem were the monks of the Charter House^ London. 
Even the twenty-eight Abbotts and two priors of 
Goyentry, and of St. John of Jerusalem, who sat in the 
House of Peers, were so over-awed by the fear of 
Henr/s terrible wrath, that they looked on the fall of 
a great national Institution in silence. '' Brueria" was 
not spared. In that pleasant yale along which the River 
Evenlode slowly and sluggishly pursues its tortuous 
course, and not far from the Cingham Junction of the 
Railway, stands all that now remains of Bruem 
Abbey. It was founded as far back as the year a.d. 
1147, by one Nicholas Bassett, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary ; and among its earliest benefactors were 
Henry II., Richard I., and Roger, Earl of Warwick. 
Dugdale^s Monasticum contains a copy (in Latin) of 
the original charter of King John : — 

** John, by the grace of Gk>d, King of England, 
Know, that we present and gi^e our Charter, and confirm it in 
perpetuity to the Church of Holy Mary of (Bruem) of the Order 
of (Cistercian), servant of God in that place which is called Brueria, 

with the Church and all pertaining thereto, 

also Tengle, Nethercote, with aU belonging to it. And one quad- 
rigatam* in the gift of King Henry our father, in the wood of 
Wichwoode— to him — in the gift of Richard our brother, the 
quadrigamf in same wood, and all the lands and holdings in justice 
and reason which he gives, or has given, and which he buys, or 
may justly buy. In the gi^t of Roger, Comitus of Warwick, the 
whole of Mersden, with its appurtenances." 

The Cistercian monks — sometimes called the Ber- 
nardineSf from St. Bernard — derived their name from 

^ As much land as can be ploughed by one plough, 
t Ibid. 
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Oistertiam, or Cisteux, in the bishopric of Ch&Ions in 
Burgundy, where the order began, in 1098. All their 
monasteries were built in solitary and uncultivated 
places, and were dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The 
order was transplanted into England from the Abbey 
of Aumone, in Normandy, in 1128, by Walter Giffiurd, 
Bishop of Winchester. At the time of the dissolution, 
the Cistercians had seventy-five Abbeys in England — 
thirty-six of which ranked with the greater monas- 
teries — and twenty-six nunneries. The total revenue 
was £18,691 12s. 6d. The monks wore a white 
cassock, with a narrow scapulary, and over that a black 
gown when they went abroad, but a white one when 
at Church. The lay brethren wore dark gowns. 

DuGDALB, voL v., p. 496, contains the following list 
of some of the 



"ABB ATS OF BRUERN." 

John — ^without date. 

David, in 1163. 

Christoplier, 1186. 

Richard, 1196. 

Geffiy, 1216. 

Richard, 1218. 

John, 1246— 30th Henry HI. 

Joceline, 1270. 

Roger was deposed in 1279. 

Rohert de Estat succeeded in the same year. 

Joh. de Diinsterre occurs in 1365. 

Walter, about 1417. 

John AsUey, or Asbhely, in 32nd o£ Henry VI. 

Robert King, 1515. 

Maddox, in his Formulare Anglicanum, gives a list 




of numerous deeds relating to the property of Bruem. 
At the time of the dissolution, the annual value was 
£153 3s. lOd.— clear income, £134 10s. lOd. Among 
other singular records are the following. The Bishop 
of St. Asaph, in 1250, granted an 'indulgence for 
thirteen days, to votaries praying, or offering at the 
Chapel of Bruem. Another refers to a charter of 
Reginald, the son of Etheevi de Esthull, concerning 
certain arrears in a payment of pepper — a.d. 1245. 
In the Harleian M.S., 6952, fol. 197, is preserved a 
copy of the petition from the Abbat and Convent of 
Bruem to the King — ^a.d. 1464 — ^begging for "the 
advowson of the Church of Woodstock of the royal 
patronage." The beggars were successful. In the 
Cottonian M.S., vol. iv., there is a letter from the 
Abbat of Bruem to Lord Cromwell, about the time of 
the dissolution, desiring protection against the Sheriff 
of Oxfordshire, who prosecuted him for stopping one 
of his monks from going privately to London. A 
royal commission was sent to Bruem, to value the 
property of the Abbey, and the inventory given by 
Dugdale includes the following places : — Chepyng- 
norton, Milton, Shypton under "Wichwood, Lyneham, 
Shorthampton, Sarysden, Kyngham, Fyffhyde, and 
others. The history of this famous Abbey ends with 
its fall. James the First, in the 8th year of his reign, 
granted the site to Sir Anthony Cope. 

Chadlington. 
Or, as it is written in Domesday, Chedlintone, belonged, 
at the time of the Survey, to Robert de Oilgi, who had 
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much property therein. Here also, Reginald, the 
bowyer, or archer, and Siward, the huntsman, had 
landed possessions. In the 32nd year of Edward I., 
the manor belonged to- John de Handle, who married 
Maud the heiresi^ of Edward, lord Bumell, and in- 
herited both the honor and the lands of his wife. A 
charter of free warren for his demesne Lmds in Chad- 
lington was procured by John de Handle, the son and 
heir of lord Bumell. The male issue of John having 
died, passed through the female branches of the 
family, and when the large property was divided, 
Chadlington fell to the lot of Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Edmond de la Pole. 

Churchill, and some other Places in the 

Vicinity. 

Called in Domesday, Cercille. When the Survey 
was made, it was held by Sir John Walter, and had 
been previously held by the Karl Harold. It is stated, 
on the authority of Kennett, that the Vicarage of 
Churchill was ordained so long back as 1340, by 
Simon de Islip, ofiBicial of Lincoln, in the absence of 
the bishop of the See. The old Church, which was 
taken down many years since, contained five bells, 
that were cast in 1630. On the tenor bell were the 
words — " That man cannot heare all wayes live, 1630.** 
On another — '' Our mournful sound doth warning give, 
1630.** The south aisle contained the burial place of 
the lords of Sarsden, and the visitor might have seen 
a handsome monument to Sir John Walter, Bart., of 
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Sarsden, and to Lady Mary Tufton, daughter of Lord 
Thanet, who was one of the clerks controller of the 
green cloth to Queen Anne. 

Sarsden is the traditional locality where, about the 
year 1016, King Canute was defeated by Edmund 
Ironside. The place has been spelt in no less than 
six different ways — Seorstan, Scemeston, Scerusdan, 
Scearstan, Serjestan, and lastly, Sarsden ; and is 
thoughi to have been derived from sejer, victory, and 
stan^ a stone. 

Lyneham contains a barrow, which, from its circular 
form, is supposed to be of Danish origin. Between 
this place and Pudlicott — formerly the seat of the 
Laceys — ^there is said to be a subterranean passage, 
leading down to the river Evenlode. 

Kingham, — ^There is a tradition extant to the effect 
that a man who dreaded being laid under ground after 
death, was buried in the north wall of the chancel of 
the Church. Skelton remarks, that " there are corres- 
ponding arches on the inner and outer sides of this 
part of the chancel, which seem to strengthen the 
tradition.*' Not having had an opportunity of visiting 
this Cburch, I am unable either to confirm or con- 
tradict Skelton's statement. 

Chapel House. 

The name indicates that it was once an ecclesiastical 
establishment. Originally, an ancient chapel stood on 
the spot for the use of pilgrims. Stone coffins have 
been discovered, in one of which were beads, and a 
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cruoifix of silver. Three urns in a small vault bave 
also been found, with fragments of masonry, and 
painted glass. 

The Priory, just beyond Chapel House, and in the 
hamlet of Over Norton, or Cold Norton, was founded 
by William Fitzallan, and dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist, and consisted of canons regular and ir- 
regular. In Tegg's Chronology, it is stated to have 
been built in 1160. 

Chastleton — In Domesday, Cestitone. 

This comparatively obscure place presents consider- 
able attractions to the admirers of antiquity. The fine 
old mansion was built by Walter Jones, Esq., in the 
reign of James I. It is said that the estate was bought 
of Robert Catesby, of gunpowder , plot notoriety. 
Skelton, in his Antiquities of Oxfordshire, imagines 
that Catesby " probably sold it for the purpose of carry- 
ing on his vile machinations, since these may have 
required more money than the desperadoes who en- 
gaged in them could conveniently command.'' (Chad- 
lington Hundred, p. 2). The richly carved screen of 
oak by which the hall is entered, the fine oak carvings, 
the tapestry in the state, and other bedrooms ; the 
great banquet-hall — 72 feet long, by 19 feet wide, with 
its semi-circular ceiling, and ornamental plaster work ; 
and the old family portraits, mellowed by the breath 
of time, are objects of interest to all who are familiar 
with the neighborhood. The Jones family is very 
ancient ; and according to an illuminated heraldic 
drawing now in possession of the present owner, it 
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descended from Ehys ah Tydyr^ King of South Wales, 
who sprang from Cadwaliader, King of the Britons. In 
this curious genealogy, the descent is given through 
the male branches of the family to the year 1728. 

In the Church, there are several objects of interest 
to the archaDologist, such as the beautifully painted 
tiles, some of which are enriched with heraldic devices, 
and other ornaments. One remarkable feature in the 
edifice is the unusual position of the tower, which is 
built over the sotith porch. The Cburch also contains 
memorials of pereons belonging to the families of 
Ansley, Banks, Biggs, Greenwood, Fothergill, Jones, 
and Throckmorton. The burial place of the Jones 
family is situated at the east end of the south aisle, 
where, amongst their monuments, is a mural one to 
iDr. Henry Jones, Chancellor of Bristol, who died 
March 5, 1694. 

The visitor should not overlook the fine specimen of 

-a large Danish circular mound, called "ChasUeton 

.Barrow,'' which is situated some 200 or 900 yards to 

the right of the high road leading from the '* Cross 

^Hands " to Addlestrop. It occupies a large area, and 

presents much the same appearance that it did when it 

• w»s first thrown up about the year a.d. 1016, on the 
occasion — as it is supposed — of the victory of Edmund 

• Ivoiiside, over Canute. The word Barrow is derived 
from the Saxon^ heorgan, to project, shelter, or defend' 
A Beorg is a hillock, or mound of earth intended as a 

'repository for the dead. But it is also used to describe 
a military ^itrenchment, thrown up both for ojSensive 




and defensive purposes^ and judging from appearances, 
the great circular mound near Chastleton falls more 
naturally under the latter, than imder the former 
description. 

Cold Norton, or Over Norton. 

In old deeds, both names are used to denote the 
same place. Skelton, in his Antiquities of Oxford- 
shire, says the prefix "Cold" was given to it, on 
account of its bleak and exposed situation. It adjoins 
Chipping Norton, and seems originally to have been 
included in the fee of the latter. The hamlet was the 
property of Wm. Fitzallan, who died about the 19th 
year of the reign of Henry II. Here, he founded a 
Priory of Canons regular of St. Augustine, which is 
distinct from the monastic foundation of Chipping 
Norton. He gave to the priory his manor house, and 
endowed it with lands. Beginald, Earl of Bologne, 
gave divers lands and possessions to this priory, which 
he not only confirmed, but with the consent of his 
wife Ada, he afterwards added to it 108J acres more. 
Bichard Serjeux was also a benefactor. In the 44th 
year of Edward III., Ralph de Stafford, Earl of 
Stafford, gave his manor of Kollright to this priory 
for the maintenance of two Canons, who were per- 
petually to celebrate Divine Service there " for the 
good estate of himself, his parents and friends, as like- 
wise for the souls of all the faithfrd deceased." 

Great Tew. 

Skelton describes the Church as a handsome Gothic 
structure, which is entered at the south aisle by a 
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door of curious design^ of which he has a beautiful 
engraving in his work. It is remarkable for contain- 
ing florid Gothic tracery, with a round-headed door- 
case. A nave, chancel, and side aisles form the interior. 
At the west end of the north aisle, there is an entrance 
that has been stopped up, and which, it is said, once 
communicated with a school. Above the west door is 
a singular painting on the wall, the design of which is 
not obvious. A multitude of people are engaged in 
their devotions, and two superiors, one of whom is 
crowned, are superintending the ceremony. The 
original Gothic seats are preserved, and are richly and 
elegantly carved. In the wall of the north aisle, there 
are two recumbent eflSgies. One is a crusader, richly 
habited, but the sculpture is rude in its execution. 
This figure has the appearance of having been brought 
from some other situation, as the recess in the wall is 
not above half wide enough to receive it. The other 
effigy is that of a female in the costume of a later 
period. In the chancel, are fine brasses on gravestones, 
of large dimensions, to the memory of the Raynsforda, 
and the Wilcotes, which families were united by 
marriage. On the north side of the aisle is an altar- 
tomb of white marble, of very elegant design, and 
beautiful workmanship, by Sir F. Chantrey. It was 
erected to the memory of Anne, wife of the late M. P. 
Boulton, Esq. This lady died in June, 1829. In 
Haines's work on " Monumental Brasses," there are 
some interesting notices of those in Great Tew Church. 
In the year 1810, some workmen were digging on 
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Beaconsfield Farm, when they turned up a quantity of 
bones, wood, ashes, and black earths, like soot. At 
length, they were stopped in a rick-yard by a wall of 
some strength, and an ante-passage with a door walled 
up. A part of it having been removed, the workmen 
came upon a burial-vault in a state of good preserva- 
tion. The human remains were laid in partitions of 
dissimilar width, and built with Roman red-tiles. 
These sepulchral receptacles were covered with plank 
tiles, which had the same fresh appearance as when 
taken from the kiln. Red Roman ash-ums were 
found ; also a Roman bath, which was destroyed. A 
piece of pavement (opus Tessellatum), cut into squares 
somewhat bigger than dice, was spared. The colors — 
blue, white, yellow, red — rctaiped all their original 
vividness. Near to the same site, in 1817, Roman 
coins were found ; and ten years later, other 
interesting Roman remains were brought to light. 
Dr. Plot, in his history of Oxfordshire, has a plate of 
some of the tesselated pavement which was ploughed 
up in the neighborhood of Great Tew. For further 
information, the reader can consult Plot's Oxfordshire 
(p. 327, and Tab. xv.), Beasley's History of Banbury, 
and the Rev. Mr. Nash's account of the discoveries, 
which appeared in Brewer's Oxfordshire. 

Hook Norton,* and Tadmarton. 
Hook Norton occupies a somewhat prominent posi- 

* Camden, in his Britannia (vol. i., p. 286), says tliat 
" Hokenorton, for the rusticity of its inhabitants, became m 
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tion in the early history of Oxfordshire. It is called 
in the Saxon Chronicle, Hocneraturne, and in Domesday 
Hockenartone. It was anciently a place of some note, 
and is called by Florence of Worcester, a "Villa 
Eegia" — royal town. Soon after the battle of 
Hastings, the King gave the daughter and heiress of 
Wigod — ex-governor of Wallingford — ^in marriage to 
his own follower, Robert de Oily. The said Robert de 
Oily was one of the most favored of William's favorites, 
for in addition to Hook Norton, he had twenty-seven 
other manors in Oxfordshire. Kennett, in his Parochial 
Antiquities, says that Ela, Dowager Countess of War- 
wick, held the manor in 1285, in capite, upon serjeantry 
of fcarving before the king on Christmas-day, and to 
have the knife with which she carved. The charity of 
this lady was as wise as it was large-hearted. The 
poor scholars of Oxford were among the special objects 
of her bounty. She had a common chest made, and 
placed in it 120 marks, out of which the needy 
students might obtain — on approved security — a loan 
for the supply of their wants. Her benevolence was 
acknowledged by the University after the fashion of 
those times, certain masses being celebrated for the 
repose of her soul, every year, in St. Mary's Church. 



the last age a proverb, that any booiisli, or hoggish person 
was bom there." But Grose, in his glossary, says that this 
proverb alludes to Hog's Norton, in Leicestershire. '* I think thou 
wast bom at Hog's Norton, where piggs play upon the organs." 
(Howell's English Proverbs, p. 16). Hogh is an obsolete Anglo- 
Saxon word signifying high, and is applied to a hill. 
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The identical chest was preserved till the time of 
Edward IV., and was known by the name of the 
Warwick Chest. Hook Norton was the scene of one 
of those great battles which were fought between the 
Danes and Saxons. The Saxon Chronicle relates that 
after Easter, a.d. 914, " an army of pagans rode out 
, of Ham-tune (Northampton) and Lygera-ceastre 
(Leicester), plundered the county of Oxenford, and 
slew a great many persons in the royal town of 
Hokenertune, and in many other towns." (Saxon 
Chron., London, 1822, 4to., p. 130-1). 

There are very interesting remains of these san- 
guinary conflicts both at Hook Norton and at Tad- 
marton. Tadmarton camp is situated about five miles 
S.W. from Banbury. Its form is nearly circular. 
Mr. Beasley, in his History of Banbury, describes the 
inner vallum as being entire, still rising five or six feet 
above the level of the interior of the camp. Circum- 
ference, 590 yards. Through the entrenchment passes 
an ancient trackway. This road, westward from Tadmar- 
ton, unites with another which runs from Rollrich Stones, 
and continues northward in a direct line along the top 
of a range of hills. Along these ancient trackways, 
drovers could once travel more than a hundred miles, 

« 

without encountering a single toll-bar. About 430 
yards N.W. from the centre of the camp, are two 
tumuli, and at a distance of 490 yards eastward of the 
camp, is a spring of pure water, called Holy-well. 
Brewer mentions the discovery of ancient coins at 
Tadmarton entrenchment. 
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Half a mile "W. by S. from the camp at Tadmarton, 
is Hook Norton camp. Mr. BeasUy, to whom I am chiefly 
indebted for the information concerning these two en- 
trenchments, says that it is situated in an arable field 
at a short distance from Hook Norton Lodge, and 
north of the ancient road that leads from the Tad- 
marton camp towards Rollrich Stones, but the plough 
has reduced it almost to the level of the soil. There 
is also a twin tumulus near Berryfield, between Hook 
Norton and Great RoUright. 

Rollrich Stones, 

Or, as they are popularly called. The King's Stones, 
form the most remarkable and interesting relics in the 
neighbourhood of Chipping Norton ; and with the 
reader's permission, we will pay these venerable re- 
mains a short visit. On reaching nearly the summit of 
the hill on the high-road leading from Choicehill to 
Long Compton, we take a sharp turn to the right along 
one of those ancient and quiet country lanes, which 
lend such a charm to rural life in England. March is 
going out much in the way in which it came in — ^more 
like a lion than a lamb. But there are indications 
that the soft and balmy spring-time is at hand. From 
the still leafless hedges and trees, the birds are utter- 
ing their first wild notes, preparatory to their summer 
concert. The hawthorn buds are swelling, and the 
crocus in the way-side garden is opening its golden 
petals to the warm sunshine. The hedge-sides and 
dikes are purpled over with violets, which lend their 
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sweetness to the restless and gusty wind; and the 
wind carries the jfragrance on its wings to regions far 
beyond the violet's own sphere. So, very diverse 
agencies may unite in a common work of benevolence. 
So too, hard and boisterous natures often unconsciously 
partake of the gentle and refining influences of home 
life, and diffuse them through the wider circles of their 
social intercourse. But now for these famous royal 
stones. A short walk brings us to a low stone wall on 
the right hand side of the road, which we climb over 
without any difficulty, and immediately find ourselves 
within the circle. And it is a charmed circle. An air 
of mystery pervades the whole place ; and the tall, 
dark trees which stand amidst the stones, add 
solemnity to the scene. What a study are those 
petrified warriors. — so grim and gray, so cold and 
silent ! In years long gone by, when ghost-lore and 
fairy tales formed the chief subjects of conversation at 
English fire-sides ; when witches were supposed to 
ride on broom-sticks through the air, and spectral 
forms glided along moon-lit avenues and church-yard 
paths, it is no wonder that the rustic toilers when 
passing this mystic circle after night-fall, fancied 
they saw the apparitions of dead warriors instead of 
veritable stones ; and heard in the roaring of the wind 
among the fir trees, voices of shouting and revelry. 
As we stand within this circle, we ask, " When, and 
by whom was it formed ? What was the occasion, and 
for what purpose was it placed there ? What relation 
do the monarch stone towering ten feet high on the 
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other side of the road, and the five whispering knights 
two fields away in another direction, sustain to the 
circle ?" For ages past they have attracted the atten- 
tion of the learned and' the curious. They have been 
a study, and a puzzle to archsBologists. Bede calls 
them the second wonder of Britain, and Bede lived 12 
hundred years ago. There have been various conjec- 
tures as to their origin. The following is taken from 
a work published 200 years ago : — 

" Not far from this Town, is a Monument of huge 
and unwrought Stones, called Roll-rich Stones, set 
in a circular compass, supposed to be there erected 
in memory of some great Victory obtained either 
by, or against Eollo the Dane, who in Anno 876 
set footing in England, and in this county fought 
two sore and bloody battles, the one near Hock- 
norton, a Town of note for the rude behaviour of 
the people, and the other at the Scier-Stane ; but 
there have been some who fabulously have conceited 
them to be metamorphosed from men, and that 
the highest of them all without the circle, should 
have been a King of England ; also the other five 
placed on the other side, Knights mounted on horse- 
back ; and the rest, the Army. And in this track of 
ground is Wichwood Forest,* of a large extent." 

* Frequent mention is made in the old documents of this famous 
forest. ' The spirit of the ancient forest laws lingered for centuries 
after the time of the Conqueror. In the Calendar of iS^ate Papers, 
Domestic Series (Charles II.), there is a copy of a warrant — dated 
July 13, 1664— ** to Col. Rich. Legg, ranger of Wichwood forest* 
to take away aU setting dogs, guns, &c., within ten miies compass." 
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The old legend is familiar to all who dwell in the 
neighbourhood, namely, that when a Danish king 
came over to invade England, he consulted an oracle 
at Dover ; the oracle said, 

''When Long Compton 70a shaU see, 
Tou shaU King of England be." 

Arrived at the spot, he advanced to within a short 
distance from whence Long Compton could be seen, 
when some wicked sprite turned him and his men into 
stone. Standing by the side of the King-Stone you 
can see nothing of Long Compton, on account of a 
sudden rise in the ground, but on advancing a few feet 
further, the village, and the beautiful, wide reaching 
valley burst upon the view. 

This story was popularly believed even in Chipping 
Norton a century and a half ago. Camden (vol. i., 
p. 295) informs us that, in 1719, Roger Gale, in a letter 
to Dr. Stukeley, gives a circumstantial account of a visit 
to this circle. He was accompanied by the landlord of 
the inn at Chipping Norton at which he was stopping, 
and on his venturing to remark that the stones had 
been dug out of a neighbouring quarry, the landlord 
who came to show him this petrified court was miich 
displeased, as it was believed by the whole country ; 
and so deeply was this belief rooted in the public mind, 
that, as Gale remarks, ''he that dares to contradict 
this creed, is looked upon as a most audacious free 
thinker." 

The true explanation of these monuments is, that 
they are the remains of a Druidical temple. Dr. 
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Stukeley says the word RoUrich is derived from 
Rholdrwyg, a wheel or circle of the Druids ; or from 
Eoilig in the old Irish, signifying the Church of the 
Druids. The solitary stone on the other side of the 
road — ahout 83 yards from the ring — is thought to 
have heen the pedestal on which the idol was placed ; 
while the five Whispering Knight's — 390 yards due 
east of the circle — are the remains of a cromlech, or 
altar for idolatrous sacrifices. The huge fiat stone — 
8 feet 5 inches by 8 feet 1 inch— which lies on the 
ground, is called the table-stone ; it originally rested 
on the top of the others ; and on this, the sacrifices 
were oflfered. Here human victims were tortured and 
killed, in the name of Religion. The original number 
of stones in the great circle was about 60 ; but 
at the present time there are only about 28 which 
rise above a foot from the ground. By my measure- 
ment, there were five that varied from 51 to 61 
inches. The average height is abdut four feet. 
It is said that &ey can never be counted twice alike. 
I counted them four times. First time> 65 ; second^ 
§7 ; third, 63 ; fourth, 6S. The teader is probably 
familiar with, the story of the baker who attempted to 
ooimt them by putting a loaf on each stone> and evety 
time he went round the eitdei he found some without 
aijiy loaves. The simple cause of this difficuli^ lies in 
the fact that you are sure to re^on two stones 
tiiat touch each oiher as coi^ aad then one for two^ 
while some which are almost buried in the grotmd 
are certain to be overlooked. A superstitious feax 
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of consequences may have had something to do with 
the preservation of these Droidical remains. But 
that operates no longer. All classes are beginning 
to appreciate these historical monuments of a remote 
antiquity^ and the intelligence and good sense of 
the age are a sufficient guarantee for their preserva- 
tion. If Rollright farmers need bridges for their 
streams^ they will not go to the Whispering Knights 
for them. 

, I must now respectfully take leave of the reader. 
We have lingered for a while among venerable ruins, 
and stood under the shadow of time-honoured edifices ; 
we have visited the rude and imperishable monuments 
of a remote age, and recalled some events and incidents 
connected with the early history of the locality. My 
object has been two-fold — recreation and instruction ; 
and if these have been realized by the reader, my labor 
will not be altogether unfruitful. I will not attempt 
to moralize ; but it is impossible to overlook the fact, 
that every age is accumulating materiaLs for in- 
telligent investigation by generations yet unborn. Thus, 
though ** the world passeth away," it leaves a rich in- 
heritance behind, which, by a wise and judicious use, 
will minister to our inteUectual and moral growth. K 
we^would rightly interpret the works of God, and the 
productions of human talent and genius, we must 
bring to the study of them the observant eye, the 
listening ear, and the devout, and sympathizing spirit. 
The thoughtless multitude sees only that which is on 
ihesnrfaoe. 




<A primrose on the riyer^fl bzim, 
Or at the cottage door, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more," 

We envelop eyerything axound us with the brightness^ 
or the gloom, the warmth, or the coldness of onr own 
spirit. Ab Coleridge says- 

<*0 Lady! we receive but what we give. 
And in our life does nature liye : 
Ours is her wedding-garmmt, ours her shroud,** 

To one mind, every object around it is cold and color- 
less ; to another, the same things are clothed in all the 
hues of the rainbow. To some men, Creation is silent, 
to others, it is filled with the sweetest harmonies. 
To such, there is 

''A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 
Bhythm in all thought, and joyance everywh 
Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love aU things in a world so fiUed ; 
Where the breeze warbles^ and the mute, still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument** 



THE END. 



Since the preceding pages were written 
the archway situated in Goddards Lane^ 
(referral to on page ig), has been pulled 
down to make way for building improve^ 
ments. The owner, Mr, Henry Coleman, 
has generously presented it to the Town, 
and it is intended that it shall be restored 
and etected as soon as a suitable site can 
be obtained. 



